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New Deal agency did much for area 



Former CCC 'boy' recalls 

By Jos^h J. Davis 
Special to the News-Post 


It was nearly 60 years ago, late 
September 1935, when a recent 
forestry graduate from Cornell 
University departed the frigid Finger 
Lakes region of New York for what 
he considered the warm sunny south 
of Maryland. His destination was 
CCC Camp S-57 on the Frederick city 
watershed. The enthusiasm for Ms 
first forestry job overcame his disil- 
lusionment when he discovered that 
the winters of Maryland were as 
harsh and cold as in the north. I was 
that young, eager forester. 

The accompanying photograph 
was the supervisory staff at CCC 
Camp S-57 in 1935. The recent death 
of Earl Norwood leaves me as the 
sole survivor of this fine group of 
men for whom I held the hipest 
esteem. 


program's 


We old-timers well remember that 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
inaugurated in 1933, the country was 
in the depth of a depression. Bank 
closures, unemployment and hunger 
were rampant. To alleviate this 
crisis, Roosevelt’s administration 
embarked on a series of welfare 
programs. It was the be ginning of 
the “alphabet agencies” - the WPA 
(Works Progress Administration) 
the NRA (National Recovery Act), 
the NYA (National Youth Adminis- 
tration), the SCS (the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service), CCC (Civilian Con- 
servation Corps) and others. 

The CCC was one of the more 
popular and effective of these pro- 
grams. A well-researched story of 
the CCC appears in the December 
1994 Smithsonian magazine by 
Donald Dade Jackson titled “They 
were poor, hungry, and they built to 
last.” 


A quotation from this article: 
“. . . the original CCC got out of the 
block with what may be an all-time 
high for bureaucratic speed. Only 35 
days elapsed between FDR’s 
inauguration and the enrollment of 
the first CCC boy - they were always 
called boys - on April 7, 1933. . . . 
By July there were 274,375 boys in 


beginnings 

1,300 camps.” When I joined in 1935 
there were half a million boys in 2,500 
camps. 

Maryland State Forester Fred 
Besley must have hppp^ on the 
bandwagon immediately upon 

enactment of the CCC legislation. By 
early 1934 there were about a dozen 
camps throughout the state. Camp 
S-57 was one of these early camps. 

The first group of enroUees lived in 
tents during the construction of the 
barracks. These buildings included a 
mess hall, four dormitory barracks 
each housing 40-50 enroUees, an 
infimary, recreational building, 
latrines and bath house, and separate 
quarters for officers and supervisory 
staff. AU of these buildings at S-57 
are gone except the supervisory staff 
quarters, which is now used by the 
city as a sportsmen’s lodge. 

PERSONNEL 

There were three categories of 
camp personnel; 

1. The Army - responsible for 
housing, feeding, education and 
recreation, and health. 

2. Supervisory staff - responsible 
for the planned work projects. 

3. EnroUees - who performed the 
work on these projects. 

At S-57 in 1935 Capt. “Monk” 

Cousins was the commanding 
officer; Lt. Joe Koons, jimior 
officer; Dr. Armentrout, physician; 
and Roland Adkins, educational 
adviser. 

The enroUees were between 18 and 
24 years old, single, healthy and 
needy. The stipend was $30 per 



month, with $25 mailed directly to 
their families. Several names among 
the enrollees at S-57 will be f amili ar 

BUI Houck - the lake at Cunning- 
ham Falls State Park is named in hfe 
memory. A taU, gangly lad with a 
winning smUe, Bill was a truck 
driver. After the war, he joined the 
State Police. He later was elected to 
the House of Delegates, where he was 
instrumental in procuring legislation 
for the lake at Cunningham State 
Park that became his memorial. 

Tom Wainwright married and 
settled in Frederick. He owned and 
operated an oU distribution business 
untU his retirement. While they had 
no chUdren of their own, Tom and his 
wife have given aid to a number of 
young people. Tom was on my 
survey crew. 

“Slim” Warfield also settled in 
Frederick. He owned and operated a 
used car business and was an active 
member of BPO Elks. 

Orville Hearn, also on my survey 
crew, retired from auto rq>air and 
body shop and is now living in Salis- 
bury. Both Orville and his wife 


earned their GED (high school 
equivalency). 

LOCAL ENLISTED MEN 
Included among the enrollees there 
were about a dozen local enlisted 
men with skills: carpenters, stone 
masons, woodsmen, blacksmiths, 
etc. Usually married ynth families, 
these men were paid $45 to $60 a 
month. Several names and faces 
appear in my mind - Vem 
Stottlemyer (WolfsvUle), George 
Brice, Sweeney Stackhouse, Roy 
Hoover (Thurmont-Catoctin Fur- 
nace). 

Monthly salaries of the supervisory 
staff were as follows: super- 

intendent, $250-$300; engineer and 
forester, $150-$175; foreman, $100- 
$140. 


trees. Picnic areas were developed 
with shelters, table-bench combina- 
tions, fireplaces and water system. 
Both Big and Little Fishing Creek 
were improved for trout habitat. 
Many days were spent fighting forest 
fires, many of which were set by 
locals to improve the huckleberry 
crop. 

GAMBRILL STATE PARK 

In 1936 Frederick city donated 
Gambrill Park to the state of Mary- 
land. It will be remembered that this 
was originally a gift to the city by 
businessman James Gambrill. 

The CCC boys constructed the 
rangers’ residence building, the Tea 
Room (originally called “refec- 
tory”), the picnic facilities, water 
sy^em and the overlooks. I was 
involved in the survey of several 


WORK PROJECTS 

Most of the existing roads on the 
City Watershed were built by the 
CCCs. By today’s standards, heavy 
equipment was primitive. Rocks 
were hauled from a quarry, loaded 
by hand on dump trucks, haul^ and 
dumped on the prepared road beds. 
Enrollees with goggles and 8- to 10- 
pound sledges broke them into 
smaller aggregates. Gravel and dirt 
were dump^ and leveled by hand. 
Laborious? Yes. Muscle-building? 
You bet. 

Many miles of “fire trails” were 
built to provide ingress and egress in 
case of forest fires. Springs and 
waterholes were developed. The 
entire forested area received “forest 
stand improvement” by the removal 
of inferior trees to favor the crop 


hundred acres of adjoining tracts of 
land to the park that were purchased 
by the state for the exorbitant sum bf ' 
$3 per acre. ■ - 

CONCLUSION - 

Many of the CCC men and boysltfb 
gone, but their works endure. TKb 
genius of the CCCs was that thj^ 
combined conservation of our 
natural resources with the conserira- 
tion of human resources. Talk Mth - 
any of the sinrviving members, and 
they will say that those CCC d^ 
were among the happiest of t^^» 
lives. I, too, enjoyed my seven yeSS'T 
of forestry work in the CCCs - th^ | 
in Frederick and four in GaHrett ^ 
Coimty. I enjoyed my associatmau 
and friendship with the supervi^^l 
staff at S-57. They are aU gone. 
they rest in peace. 



, super- 



